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Results of the Sanctuary "Think-Tank” 


By Alan Ernst 

On January 13, twenty-six HNC 
members came together at the Hamil¬ 
ton Region Conservation Authority of¬ 
fices for a “think tank” on the role of 
the IINC in habitat preservation and 
the protection of natural areas. We 
were thrilled by the level of participa¬ 
tion, and by the ideas and energy gen¬ 
erated by the participants. For those 
of you who could not attend, here is an 
overview of some of the key recom¬ 
mendations, and how you can partici¬ 
pate in bringing some of the ideas to 
fruition. 

What We Did 

The afternoon agenda started with 
brainstorming the pros and cons of the 
HNC acquiring and managing more 
land or conservation easements (there 
is not room here to detail all the excel¬ 
lent input received, but if you would 
like to know more contact me at (905) 
689-2994 and I’ll send you a more 
complete summary). Then we divided 
up the issues identified and broke into 
small groups to discuss them. 

After almost three hours of talk¬ 
ing, we gave participants a little quiet 


time to reflect on the discussions and 
evaluate some of the alternative ap¬ 
proaches for natural area protection 
by the HNC. The approaches evalu¬ 
ated included: accepting donations of 
easements; accepting donations of land; 
adding to existing sanctuaries; purchas¬ 
ing a new sanctuary; supporting acqui¬ 
sitions by other groups; and, managing 
land or easements held by other groups. 
The results of the survey showed the 
following: 

■ Unanimous support for adding to 
our existing sanctuaries, with a large 
majority of respondents listing this 
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as a high priority. 

■ Purchasing a new HNC sanctuary 
had almost unanimous support with 
the majority of respondents giving 
this a high priority and indicating 
that the location of a new sanctuary 
should be local. 

■ Accepting donations of land also re¬ 
ceived almost unanimous support 
with most respondents giving this a 
high priority and an even split be¬ 
tween those who would support lo¬ 
cal donations only and those who 
would go as far afield as 75 km. 
from Hamilton. 

■ Supporting acquisitions by other 
groups and accepting donations of 
easements had the next highest level 
of support. Most respondents indi¬ 
cated a medium or high priority for 
supporting other groups’ projects and 
were flexible as to the location of 
these projects. Accepting donations 
of easements Was deemed a me¬ 
dium priority by most, with the ma¬ 
jority feeling such projects should 
be local. 

■ A little over half of the respondents 
were supportive of HNC managing 
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land or easements held by other 
groups but most considered this a 
low priority that should only involve 
local properties. 

11 We also discussed undertaking res¬ 
toration or naturalization of a more 
urban site as a possible project. 
There was strong support for con¬ 
sidering this approach and a sense 
that such a project should be local 
and accessible to the public. We 
did not assign a relative priority to 
this approach. 

Where Next 

To wrap things up we reached a 
consensus on five action items that the 
club should proceed on. 

1) Examine options to enlarge ex¬ 
isting sanctuaries - this may involve 
landowner contact and stewardship 
education as well as identifying pur¬ 
chase or donation options. 

2) Evaluate and prioritize options 
for a new local sanctuary, using the 
natural areas inventory as a resource. 

3) Examine the potential for a res¬ 
toration or naturalization project in the 
urban area of the city. 

4) Develop a policy regarding ac¬ 
cepting donations of land and 
easements. 

5) Establish management objec¬ 
tives and policies for sanctuaries. 

t 

Getting Involved 

Working groups have been estab¬ 
lished to explore items 1 to 3. If you 
are interested in helping any of these 
action items contact the following peo¬ 
ple: 1) Frank Morley 575-0668,2) Alan 


Ernest (905) 689-2994, 3) Brian 
McHattie 540-1094. Items 4 and 5 and 
a number of related issues will be dis¬ 
cussed by the Sanctuary Committee at 


The report about the passing of 
“Toledo” resulted in news that a sec¬ 
ond Hamilton Peregrine was also found 
dead by a roadside late last fall. This 
bird was identified as “Phoenix”, the 
second male fledged from the Harnil- 



its February 16 meeting. Club mem¬ 
bers are welcome to attend and join in 
the discussion. Call Frank Morley for 
details and directions. ||j 


On a cheerier note, the Peregrine 
Falcon population clearly recognizes 
the merits of the Hamilton nest site on 
the Sheraton Hotel (or maybe they’ve 
heard about our terrific Falcon Watch?) 
Local observers have reported the pres¬ 
ence of two Peregrines all winter. 

One bird is considerably larger than 
the other and it is believed that they 
are Percy and a new female. The birds 
are often seen in close proximity to 
one another (even to within a few feet) 
and have been seen to exchange food, 
all of which imply a preamble to court¬ 
ing behaviour. 

We will continue to provide up¬ 
dates, both in the Wood Duck and on 
the website as breeding season 
progresses. FalconWatch is actively 
recruiting new volunteers. Phone me 
at 522-8447 or send an email to 
john.merriman@sympatico.ca . |§| 


Life and Death of Hamilton's Peregrines 


by Audrey Gamble 
FalconWatch is sad to report the 
loss of two of Hamilton’s Peregrine 
Falcons. MNR biologist Anne Yagi 
confirmed that a dead Peregrine Fal¬ 
con found on a Hamilton area roadside 
last fall was Toledo, the mother of 
Hamilton’s Millennium Falcon chicks. 

In 1999 Toledo replaced Percy’s 
previous mate “Mom” and they suc¬ 
cessfully reared two foster chicks af¬ 
ter Toledo’s own eggs failed to hatch. 
The 2000 nesting season brought To¬ 
ledo maternal success as she and Percy 
hatched and reared four chicks. 


ton nest in 1998. He was found in 
Haldimand County around the 4th Con¬ 
cession between the Cheapside and 
Sandusk Roads. 

It appears likely that “Phoenix” 
was the male of the pair of Peregrines 
which were seen several times in June 
2000 at the nearby Nanticoke Gener¬ 
ating Station. While this is sad news, it 
does add to the developing body of 
knowledge about Peregrine Falcon re¬ 
covery in Ontario. It is obvious that 
some of the youngsters are quite happy 
to remain close to their birth locations 
after fledging. 
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What’s Happening to the Squirrels? 


QUESTION: Through the late 
summer and early fall, I noticed an 
unusually high number of roadkills of 
squirrels and raccoons in the Lowville 
and Kilbride areas, especially on Guelph 
Line and Cedar Springs Road north of 
Highway 5. Now that winter has ar¬ 
rived, our local population of squirrels 
in our bird feeding area is noticeably 
diminished, from up to 20 a day over 
the last few years to only one or two. 
Any explanation for these declines? 

Jack Christilaw 

RESPONSE: In the past, there 
used to be great fluctuations in squirrel 
numbers based upon the abundance of 
fall mast crops. Most trees that pro¬ 
duce nuts that squirrels use do not 
have large crops or even any nuts dur¬ 
ing some years (oaks for example pro¬ 
duce on average every two years, 
beeches less frequently than that). 

This has a lot to do with the weather 
during the growing season, the preva¬ 
lence of tree diseases and insects, and 
the amount of energy a tree has stored 
over one or two or more years in prepa¬ 
ration for a seed crop. All of these 
factors mean that trees may have nuts 
one year and nothing the next. 

When nuts are produced, squirrels 
store and eat large numbers, survive 
the winter in good numbers and breed 
successfully the next spring when their 
diet switches to other foods. Large 
numbers of surviving squirrels and large 
numbers of offspring mean a high 
number the next fall ready to collect 
and store nuts. 

If a fall occurs when beech, oak. 


tors. Trees that do this would probably 
have a genetic advantage over trees 
that didn’t because they could in a 
sense reduce the squirrel population to 
near zero every few years than have 
the next fall produce so many nuts that 
squirrels don’t get many of them. This 
would increase the odds of having many 
little seedlings carrying their genes the 
next spring. Of course, the trees would 
have reduced acorn weevil numbers, 
deer mouse numbers, wild turkey num¬ 
bers and anything else that eats mast. 

A complicating factor may have 
been Passenger Pigeons which also 
ate mast and could enter an area in 
massive flocks from a long distance 
away, strip it quickly of the mast and 
move on. 

Today, this sort of thing may occur 
on a much smaller scale wherever 
there are large wooded areas and this 
person may have seen the results of a 
poor mast year last year with resultant 
reduced breeding success. 

There are other factors this year - 
a lot of rain may have caused death of 
young squirrels. It has that effect on a 
number of bird species and may do the 
same for some rodents. There may 
also be a new predator such as a Coop¬ 
er's Hawk that has moved into the 
area and the female may have a nice 
search image for squirrels (i.e. she has 
developed a successful method of 
catching squirrels and searches for 
them in preference to other prey). Or 
it may be exactly what has been ob¬ 
served - cars got most of the squirrels 
and the few left are at the feeder. 

by Bruce Duncan ||| 


Ernest Thompson Seton described 
a migration of Grey Squirrels in the 
1800s (he was writing during the later 
part of that century so may have only 
had second-hand accounts) that 
reached the Niagara River then swam 
across to the American side where 
they were met by boys with clubs. 

I can’t remember in which of his 
books I read that, but I do remember 
thinking that there must have been ex¬ 
tensive forests at the time to produce 
large populations of squirrels. I also 
wondered what kind of cycle there 
was (if indeed there was a cycle - the 
trees may have only had “zero years” 
coincidentally once in a while). 

There are well-known wildlife cy¬ 
cles, usually four-year or ten-year in 
North America and involving several 
species, herbivores and their preda¬ 



Ask A 
Naturalist 



This is the first of what we hope 
will be u regular Wood Duck fea¬ 
ture. Send us your nature queries, 
and we 'll try to get you an answer; 
either from a bevy of local experts 
or from other readers. Thanks to 
Jack Christilaw for the quety and to 
Bruce Duncan for the response. 

chestnut and all the other mast trees 
synchronously do not produce nuts, then 
squirrels starve to death and in the old 
days, used to migrate. 
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The Mussels of Lake Ontario 


QUESTION: I know what Zebra 
Mussels are - I always see them 
crashed on the beaches and shoreline, 
but what about those other, larger clams 
and mussels I see? Do we have many 
species in Lake Ontario? 

Matt Mills 

RESPONSE: Lake Ontario has 
about 17 native species of freshwater 
mussels, all belonging to the Family 
Unioniclae. If you count species in¬ 
habiting the rivers and streams that 
flow into the lake, the total increases to 
about 22. Is this a lot of species? Well, 
like most other things, it’s relative. 

Nearly one-thud of the world’s spe¬ 
cies of freshwater mussels are found 
in North America - 297 species in all. 
The greatest diversity is found in the 
upper Mississippi and Ohio river 
drainages, with Kentucky and Ohio 
each supporting 80 native species. 



Ask A 
Naturalist 


channels, leaving the rivers and streams 
as the last refuge. 


Janice Smith, Research Biologist 
National Water Research Institute 


RESPONSE: As Janice men¬ 
tioned, native mussels have been deci¬ 
mated by zebra mussels and have 
probably disappeared from most of 
Lake Ontario. A few years ago, I 
walked the Burlington lakeshore in 
search of unionids and found only wom 
shards of their shells amongst the ze¬ 
bra mussel shells washed up on the 
beach. 


Fifty-three species of mussels oc¬ 
cur in Canada, and 40 of them are 
found in the Great Lakes region. Lakes 
Erie and St. Clair and their tributaries 
support 36 species, which is nearly 
twice as many as the Lake Ontario 
drainage. On the other hand, there are 
only 13 species in all Atlantic Canada. 

Zebra mussels are a major threat 
to our native freshwater mussels. Ze¬ 
bra mussels attach to the shells of the 
native mussels, interfering with their 
normal feeding and burrowing activi¬ 
ties and effectively robbing them of 
the energy reserves they need to sur¬ 
vive the winter. Zebra mussels have 
decimated native mussel populations in 
the Great Lakes and their connecting 


Flowever, wetlands can sometimes 
function as refuges. Recently, thriving 
communities of mussels have been 
found in coastal wetlands of Lake Erie 
and Lake St. Clair. Apparently, zebra 
mussels have difficulty colonizing these 
areas of soft substrates leaving native 
mussels relatively undisturbed. 

Cootes Paradise is a good local 
example where I’ve found large num¬ 
bers of live native clams free of hitch¬ 
hiking zebra mussels. Low water 
conditions had left many stranded along 
the muddy shoreline leaving an ‘all you 
can eat buffet’ for the raccoons. Need¬ 
less to say, I was quick to gather them 
up and toss them into deeper water 
when I realized they were all of the 
same rare species! 


An on-line report - ‘Biodiversity 
of freshwater mussels in the lower 
great lakes’ - includes distribution maps 
and a small photo of each species. It's 
found at http://www.cciw.ca/ 
eman-temp/report s/publications/ 
nm97_mussels/intro.html 

The rare species found in Cootes 
Paradise is called the ‘paper pondshell’ 
(Utterbackia imbecillis), so named for 
its thin, fragile shell. The picture be¬ 
low was taken from the webpage of 
the Illinois Natural History Survey’s 
‘Field Guide to Freshwater Mussels of 
the Midwest’ http://www.inhs.uiuc.edu/ 
cbd/musselmanuaFcover.html 

by Shawn 
Staton 


RESPONSE: All mussels and 
clams are bivalves. In addition to the 
larger clam shells that you would find 
along shorelines of the Great Lakes, 
there may be very small shells that are 
intact and are not zebra mussels. These 
thin, white and light brown shells be¬ 
long to the Family Sphaeriiclae , or 
more commonly, due to their size (up 
to 1-2 cm), the fingernail clams. Fin¬ 
gernail clams can be found in streams 
and shallow areas of lakes, just like 
their larger cousins, and tend to prefer 
a sand or gravel bottom. 

It is unknown how many species in 
this family are found in the Lake On¬ 
tario watershed, however over 40 spe¬ 
cies exist in North America. Most of 
these species are quite difficult to tell 
apart with the naked eye. 

by Susan Doha §§j 
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The Tree Swallow Project at Long Point 


by GeraldMclssac 

A long term study of Tree Swal¬ 
lows (TRES) has been ongoing at the 
Long Point Bird Observatory. Dr. 
David Hussell directs the project which 
is supported by Bird Studies Canada 
(BSC). The project has developed from 
the initial TRES studies conducted as 
far back as 1960 and evolved into a 
full-fledged study in 1977, spanning 23 
years to date. A very informative re¬ 
view of the TRES project can be found 
at the Bird Studies Canada website 
(www.bsc-eoc.org). Project objectives, 
project history as well as recent activi¬ 
ties and results are listed in the review. 

In essence, the project monitors 
three separate nest box sites of differ¬ 
ent terrain. One site is located at the 
Tip of Tong Point, one is at the Port 
Rowan Sewage Lagoons and the third 
site is at Mud Creek, a farm pasture 
just outside of Port Rowan. Each site 
has from 50 to 65 nest boxes posi¬ 
tioned in a specific grid pattern. 

Eor the past two seasons I have 
been a casual volunteer on the project. 
I thought Wood Duck readers might 
enjoy an inside look at the everyday 
activities of the project. 

Here goes. 

The TRES season is 
May and June each year. 

The actual start date of 
the project begins in late 
March when nest box 
maintenance begins. The 
winters can be harsh at 
Hotel TRES, resulting in 
minor to severe damage to 
many of the suites at the 



site. Amazingly enough, there are still 
some of the original boxes found on 
site, a testament to the construction 
prowess of past volunteers. That being 
said, time takes its toll and the ele¬ 
ments have had their way with hinges, 
roofs, doors and the like. 

The nest boxes have been built to 
a specific design. Each house allows 
for one side to open as a door enabling 
access by the research crew. The 
boxes are about shoulder height and 
mounted on steel poles. A predator 
shield circumscribes each pole. Hotel 
TRES may not be a five star resort but 
I have yet to hear any complaints from 
the patrons. 

Maid service is the order of the 
day at the end of April. Removing last 


years beds and over hanging wasp 
nests are the main activities. Unfortu¬ 
nately, eviction of non paying guests, 
usually Song Sparrows, is required in 
some cases. 

An Eastern Bluebird family did 
take up residence in one of the rooms 
and was allowed to stay. A second 
box was posted on the same pole and a 
Tree Swallow family had no reserva¬ 
tions, er.. pun intended, to moving in 
next door. The same cannot be said if 
another TRES family was present. Eor 
some reason tree swallows do not like 
adjoining rooms. 

Next, monitors for food service 
and weather are installed. Dr. Hussell 
has designed an insect collecting appa¬ 
ratus that moves into the direction of 
the prevailing wind. The bug du jour is 
funneled through a conical net to be 
marinated in a 70% alcohol sauce. 
Weather is monitored using a U-shaped 
thermometer to measure daily high and 
low temperatures. Daily precipitation, 
cloud cover and wind direction are also 
recorded. 

The staff for Hotel TRES starts to 
arrive at the end of April. 
Volunteer research assist¬ 
ants come from several 
different places with a 
variety of backgrounds. 
The TRES project affords 
training in field ornithol¬ 
ogy for students and an 
interesting learning expe¬ 
rience for people enthusi¬ 
astic about birding. 

This year the staff in¬ 
cluded Karina from Que- 
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bee, recently returned from service in 
the Canadian Armed Forces in Bosnia. 
Our Ontario representative was Elena, 
a university student. Noriko, a transla¬ 
tor, came over from Japan and Natalie, 
a university student, joined us from 
France. Christina hails from West Vir¬ 
ginia and is a pre-med student. 

A collaborative study of the TRES 
project was added this year. Dr. Steven 
Yezerinac from Reed College in Port¬ 
land, Oregon, headed up a team that 
included his wife, Terry and three of 
Steve’s students, Heather, Tiffany and 
Sheila. Dr. Yezerinacs’ study was de¬ 
signed to measure the relationship be¬ 
tween plumage colour, mate choice 
and reproductive performance of tree 
swallows. Ultra violet spectroscopy and 
DNA analyses are methods used in 
the study.Thus, the adventure begins. 
David gives the volunteers a training 
course on the work involved and it’s 
off to work we go. 

The day starts at 6:30 a.m. The 
Swallow Mobile is loaded up with the 
ethanol marinade, record sheets, weigh 
scales and the sleepy headed staff 
members. Both of the land sites are 
visited. The weather conditions are 
noted, the bug juice is attached to the 
insect collector and the nest boxes are 
inspected. 

Later in the day, around 6:30 p.m., 
the routine is repeated, but the bug 
juice is removed. The marinated catch 
of the day is analyzed for types and 
number of insects in the evening. When 
things start getting busier in the follow¬ 
ing weeks, a third inspection is added 
around lunch time. 

The same routine is followed at 
the Tip of Long Point and usually by a 


single volunteer. The Tip can only be 
accessed by boat and takes upwards 
of an hour of travel time. The staff 
member at the Tip is usually on their 
own and does all the work required at 
both of the land sites. 

A migration monitoring site is al¬ 
ready in full swing at the Tip site and 
assistance is provided by members of 
the migration group. This assistance is 
reciprocated by the TRES assistant. 

There are four distinct levels to 
the project. The first is observing the 
nest construction by the TRES that 
takes place in each box. The TRES 
start out with grasses and twigs, gradu¬ 
ally building a cupped nest. The nest is 
fairly intricate and the cup formed is 
very pronounced. 

The preferred decor for the TRES 
and their nest is feathers. Anywhere 
from one to ten or more can be found 
in any given nest box. Although not a 
scientific observation, I would have to 
guess the number and type of feathers 
reflects somewhat on the personality 
of the resident Tree Swallow family. 
You get the feeling the feathers are 
treasured articles and if a gust of wind 
takes one away, you feel more than 
obligated to return it to the box, hope¬ 
fully in the right location. 

When the nest is almost complete, 
the laying of eggs begins. Newly 
hatched eggs are weighed and then 
marked to denote laying sequence. The 
eggs are white, very fragile and weigh 
between 1.5 and 2.5 grams. Anywhere 
from 4 to 7 eggs will be laid in a clutch. 

It is during the start of egg weigh¬ 
ing that we get our first complaints 
from the guests at Hotel TRES. The 


room occupants can be very protec¬ 
tive of their clutch, dive bombing the 
room servants, coming within inches 
of their heads when working at a nest 
box. 

They come so close to your head, 
you can feel the wind from their wing 
beats on your face. You always find 
yourself ducking even though you know 
they won’t hit you, or will they? A little 
bit unsettling, but a very interesting 
experience. Amazing how such a small 
creature can be so brave that they 
would attack a seeming giant. 

Once the eggs in the clutch start to 
hatch the next step in the project be¬ 
gins. Dr. Hussell is present for each of 
these steps giving guidance to the re¬ 
search assistants. Once a chick hatches, 
it is weighed and then identified by 
marking one of the appendages. 

The first bom is called Right Leg, 
the second Left Leg on up to Right 
Wing, Left Wing and then double ap¬ 
pendages as required. One day, Tiffany 
had the unique experience of having 
one of the eggs hatch right in her hand. 
We could see the egg moving as she 
held it in her palm and then out came 
the baby chick, a little bit wet and veiy, 
very tiny. Watching the chick hatch in 
her hand was so neat, something I will 
always remember. 

The newly hatched chick is pinkish 
in colour. They have blue-black bul¬ 
bous eyes, closed of course, and a big, 
flattened beak that forms what looks 
like a great, big, sad smile. A small 
head sits on a skimiy neck that is joined 
to the body that has an enormous stom¬ 
ach, definitely a world class beer belly. 

The chick comes out a little bit wet 
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or completely dry and totally bald or 
with a few tufts of tiny, downy feath¬ 
ers. Holding one of these little chicks, 
somewhere about an inch long, is daunt¬ 
ing, they seem so fragile. You find out 
they are tougher than they look as you 
put them in a soft poly packet and 
weigh them. They also have a lot more 
energy than you would expect as they 
constantly roll around in your hand as 
you try to mark the proper appendage. 

The chicks are then monitored as 
they grow. As feathers appear on the 
chicks, they lose their beer belly. The 
chicks are grayish black with a bluish 
tinge on the top and white underneath. 
The same sad smile seems to stay as 
head growth still has a way to go to 
catch up with the beak. 

A schedule for weight and primary 
wing length measurements is deter¬ 
mined from hatch date. The chicks are 
weighed by placing them upside down 
in a cylinder and placing the cylinder 
on a measuring scale. Once weighed, 
the primary wing length is measured 
with a ruler. This activity can lead to 
some interesting adventures, espe¬ 
cially when you come across the 
occasional TRES that is well devel¬ 
oped for its age. Although they 
can’t fly, they do attempt to jump 
out of your hand and can be pretty 
quick about it. The odd chick has 
managed to escape temporarily. 
The best remedy is to cup your 
hands loosely over the chick which 
settles them down quite a bit. 

Aside from being dive bombed 
by the parents, you can run into 
some other interesting events. Of¬ 
ten, when you open the door, one 
of the parents is still found on the 


nest. Both the staff and the swallow 
are startled, but you just know the 
occupant has sqid a few not so nice 
words to you. I am sure I blushed a 
couple of times. Where is the “Do Not 
Disturb” sign when you need one? 

Predation is always a concern and 
happens every year, even with preda¬ 
tor guards and well-greased poles. 
Heather came across a nest box that 
sported a Fox Snake. Raccoons are 
also suspected of invading the boxes. I 
have seen a Red-tailed Hawk perched 
on one of the boxes. 

Although there are variations in 
technique, the chick is held loosely in 
the palm, belly up, with the head sup¬ 
ported between the middle and index 
finger. Then the trick is to place the 
small band around the tiny leg and 
ensure the band is attached so that it 
moves easily around the leg and there 
are no seams protruding. 

The parents TRES are also banded, 
if they are not already. To do this, the 
entrance hole is closed. We literally 
put a sock in it. 


The next trick is to extract the 
parent with as little interruption as pos¬ 
sible for the other guests. Once re¬ 
moved, the same banding technique is 
employed. 

Over 1000 swallows are banded 
each year. By banding, one of the 
guests was found to be 12 years and 
32 days old, this was determined to be 
a world record for longevity in a TRES. 

The last part of the project is han¬ 
dling all the data. Daily reports are 
entered into the computer. There is 
little time for analysis during May and 
June but David always manages to 
point out some interesting notes based 
on his years of experience. 

Some of the TRES are return 
guests, reserving preferred suites. Dr. 
Charles Francis and Dr. Hussell have 
presented a poster paper on the site 
fidelity of Tree Swallows in Montreal, 
New York and Germany. 

David has also begun studies on 
how the chicks’ vocalization plays a 
part in food gathering by the adults. A 
special box has been constructed 
that allows a video camera to be 
placed above the nest to get visual 
and audio records of the daily 
TRES routine. Watching the vid¬ 
eos is fascinating. I am sure there 
is more to come on this topic. 

That’s pretty much it for this 
year. The food collectors and 
weather stations are taken down 
in early July and the volunteers 
are off home or onto other pur¬ 
suits. 

Thanks for dropping by our 
humble establishment. Please come 
again. HI 
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Baillie Birdathon Bonanza 


by Don McLean 

Last year was a banner one for 
the Baillie Birdathon. In its 25th year 
as Canada’s largest national fundraiser 
for bird conservation, it surpassed the 
all-time total of $2 million. In addition, 
last year saw 650 participants (a record) 
from 115 organizations (a record) raise 
over $175,000 (a record). 

The Baillie Birdathon is a coop¬ 
erative fund-raising project of Bird 
Studies Canada, various Canadian bird 
observatories and participating conser¬ 
vation clubs. The proceeds are split 
between the clubs, the observatories, 
the James L. Baillie Memorial Fund, 
and Bird Studies Canada, with the lat¬ 
ter covering all administrative costs. 

The James L. Baillie Memorial 
Fund provides grants to bird research 
and conservation projects. Last year it 
provided $25,525 to 27 projects across 
Canada. In cooperation with the Soci¬ 
ety of Canadian Ornithologists, the fund 
also supported a $ 1000 scholarship for 
a university student studying Canadian 
birds. Details of the grants can be 
examined at <www.bsc-eoc.org>. 

Bird Studies Canada programs in¬ 
clude the Canadian Lakes Loon Sur¬ 
vey, Project FeederWatch, the Marsh 
Monitoring Program, the Canadian Mi¬ 
gration Monitoring Network and the 
Latin American Training Program. 
BSC is also the Canadian partner for 
the National Audubon Society’s an¬ 
nual Christmas Bird Count. 

HNC members raised $6853.85 in 
the 2000 Baillie Birdathon. Of this 
amount, $2426.93 has come back to 
the Club as our share. 



James L. Baillie 


Our birders were Glenn Barrett, 
Doris Clayton, Tom Crooks, David 
Don, Lois Evans, Dean Gugler, Karen 
Gustafson, Carl Hamann, Jack Hanna, 
Lynne Keegan, Shirley Klement, Ursula 
Kolster, Ivars Kops, Margaret 
McFadyen, Frank and Helen Morley, 
Daphne Payne, Janice Peshke, Jason 
Pizzey, Carl Rothfels, Michael 
Rowlands, Barbara Sargeant, Elaine 
Serena, Jean Stollard, Mike Street, 
Sandra VanHullenaar, Margaret 
Walton, Bob Westmore and David 
Wood. 

Two of them won prizes - Carl 
Hamann received a Pentax PC-30 35 
mm camera for being one of the top 
five fundraisers among Young 
Birdathoners (under 18 years of age); 
and Mike Street won a Pentax MZ-10 
35 mm camera & 100-300 zoom lens. 
Mike raised $1967, more than a quar¬ 
ter of the HNC total, jpj 


Spring Bus Trip to 
Spooky Sanctuary 

There will be a Club bus trip to our 
Spooky Hollow sanctuary on Saturday, 
May 26. This will replace the June 
potluck gathering that has taken place 
at the RBG Arboretum for the last 
several years. We will leave in the 
morning and spend the day exploring 
one of the finest examples of Carolinian 
forest in southern Ontario, during one 
of its most spectacular periods. 

This is an opportunity not to be 
missed! Please register as soon as pos¬ 
sible by calling our phone line at (905) 
381-0329, so that we can determine 
the size of bus. We expect the cost will 
be about $20 per person. §H 


Membership Fees 

At its January meeting, the Board 
of Directors took steps to avoid any 
increases in Club membership fees over 
the next several years. The fees were 
raised in 1997, but still do not cover the 
basic membership costs such as the 
newsletter, room rentals, telephone, in¬ 
surance, auditing and other administra¬ 
tive expenses. Member donations to 
the General Fund make up some of the 
difference, but recent increases in costs 
are again threatening to create a defi¬ 
cit in the Fund. 

To counter this, the Board has de¬ 
cided to add the bank interest gener¬ 
ated by the Townson Bequest to the 
General Fund. These monies were 
earned between the time of the be¬ 
quest and the completion of its dis¬ 
bursement. It is hoped they will suffice 
to avoid membership fee increases for 
as much as the next five years. ||| 
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Spirit Bears 



By Jim and Jean Stollard 

On a frosty January evening, in 
this coldest of winters, our guests John 
and Joyce MacRae took us on a jour¬ 
ney to the land of the Spirit Bear and 
the Misty Isles of Canada’s west coast. 

From the northern tip of Vancou¬ 
ver Island to the base of the Alaska 
Panhandle lies 8,000,000 acres of tem¬ 
perate rainforest, prime habitat for the 
Grizzly Bear. Greenpeace is interested 
in it as are other environmental groups 
who are fighting to preserve this old 
growth forest. 

Within this coastal area, a sanctu¬ 
ary called Khutzeymateen has been 
established for Grizzlies. Only two out¬ 
fitters and a maximum of 50-60 people 
per year are allowed into this area. 

Khutzeymateen is home to 40-50 
Grizzlies who bring their cubs to feed 
on the succulent grasses. Because they 
are not bothered by man, it is possible 
to get quite close to them and to ob¬ 
serve their behaviour. 

Grizzlies tend to walk in the same 
footprints along a trail unless it is a 
young cub. While Mom trudged along, 
junior was doing a careful balancing 
act on the log beside her. 

Cubs, whether bear or human, can 


and Haida Gwai - Place of Wonder 


try the patience of any parent. A bear 
and her cub went down to the river to 
soak for awhile but the cub would not 
go in the water. Instead, he or she 
lingered on the bank watching while 
Mom went in up to her neck and swam 
around for awhile. On her return to 
shore she immediately went over to 
the cub and cuffed it several times, 
presumably because it did not go swim¬ 
ming. Of course, we can only guess 
the reason for her actions but it cer¬ 
tainly looked as if she was disciplining 
an errant cub. 


We then moved on to Haida Gwai 
Place of Wonder - The Queen 
Charlotte Islands, home of the Haida 
First Nations. This part of the program 
was photographed and set to music by 
Joyce MacRae and it was wonderful 
indeed, a tour of the most significant 
areas of this most beautiful part of 
Canada. It’s often said, “You had to 
be there”, and I have to echo that 
sentiment when it comes to this pres¬ 
entation for it’s impossible to describe 
the diversity and beauty of the pictures 
we watched and the music we heard. 


Later, a cub walked up to a photo¬ 
grapher and began inspecting his cam¬ 
era bag. The mother bear just watched 
as the photographer gently moved his 
pack away from the cub who then ran 
back to its mother and they continued 
on their way. 

According to aboriginal mythology, 
when Raven created the world, he 
wanted to remind people about ice and 
snow, something that was no longer 
part of their expe¬ 
rience, so he made 
every tenth bear 
white - a Spirit 
Bear. We under¬ 
stand it in a much 
more prosaic way as a genetic aberra¬ 
tion of the Black Bear. 

These shy, reclusive creatures are 
found on Princess Royal Island, just 
off the coast of British Columbia. Ac¬ 
cessible only by float plane, Princess 
Royal Island is also home to Bald Ea¬ 
gles and spawning salmon. In fall, Spirit 
Bears come out to feed on the Salmon 
run and so are more easily observed. 


We hope this remarkable pair of 
photographers and naturalists will re¬ 
turn to give us further insights into a 
world they so obviously love. 

At our November meeting the topic 
was naturalizing your garden and for 
those who are interested in doing this 
or who would just like to see what can 
be done in a short time, I recommend 
going to http://wmuma.com to see what 
our fellow member and former treas¬ 
urer, Walter Muma has accomplished 
in his back yard, in just a year. The 
results will astound you. Wi 

Earth Poetry 

On Sunday, February 4, at 2 
pm Earth Partners Publishing 
presents Atatawi, the third chapbook 
by April A. Severin. This is a col¬ 
lection of Earth poems (Atatawi 
means gift in Mohawk) The event 
will include readings by April A. 
Severin with special guest poet Ma¬ 
rina Martin. Hamilton Central Pub¬ 
lic Library, 55 York Blvd., Room A. 
Free. More info at 577-9277. 
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The Wisdom of Taking Part in HNC Field Trips 


by Mike Street 

The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
Hawks and Owls outing on January 6 
was pretty successful. 

After failing to locate the Snowy 
Owl reported in the Hagersville area 
earlier that week on the 10th Conces¬ 
sion and Regional Road 27 between 
Cheapside Road and Sandusk Road, 
we found a few Snow Buntings, then a 
cooperative Northern Shrike, followed 
by a beautiful dark-phase Rough-leg¬ 
ged Hawk, some pretty nice Red-tailed 
Hawks and a smart-looking second- 
year male Northern Hander, plus a 
Wild Turkey in a deciduous tree! 

Lunch in Hagersville was followed 
by a trip to the Caledonia Chicken 
Farm where a 30-second pass revealed 
52 Red-tailed Hawks. (A slower 
count,on one side of the road only, 
turned up close to 100!) There was 



also at least one Rough¬ 


legged Hawk, plus a Glaucous 
Gull. The farm is on the 4th line Oneida, 
about 2 km east of Hwy. 6 south of 
Caledonia. 


Returning for another try, we got 
lucky and found a Snowy Owl (prob¬ 
able first winter male) in the snow on a 


Environmentalist of the Year Awards 


Nominations for the Year 2000 
Environmentalist of the Year awards 
are now being solicited.The awards 
honour individuals and groups who have 
made a significant contribution to the 
protection and/or enhancement of the 
environment in the Regional Munici¬ 
pality of Hamilton-Wentworth. They 
have been issued every year since 
1979. 

The awards are sponsored by the 
Conserver Society of Hamilton and Dis¬ 
trict, the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club, 
the Hamilton Region Conservation 
Authority, the Bay Area Restoration 
Council, the Friends of the Environ¬ 
ment Foundation - Mountain Chapter 


(Canada Trust), the United Nations 
Association - Hamilton and District 
Branch, and the Royal Botanical Gar¬ 
dens. The awards will include the Dr. 
Victor Cecilioni Award (for the 2000 
Environmentalist of the Year) and 
Awards of Merit. In addition, Youth 
Recognition Awards for Environmen¬ 
tal Leadership will be awarded by the 
Hamilton Region Conservation Author¬ 
ity. The awards will be presented at 
the twenty-first annual Environmental¬ 
ists of the Year Awards Dinner on 
Wednesday June 6. 

Nomination forms and more in¬ 
formation are available from John 
Struger at 547-5116 or 336-4966. 


field on York Road (Regional Road 9) 
about 100m west of the intersection 
with Mackenzie Rd. York Road cuts 
Regional Road 20 from Hagersville at 
the Hagersville Junkyard. 

A flock of 600+ Snow Buntings 
was on the 9th Concession about 2 km 
west of Balmoral Road (Regional Road 
53). 

Finally, at the Fisherville Raptor 
Preserve (6th Concession east of Re¬ 
gional Road 53), four Short-eared Owls 
closed out a pretty good day. ||| 

Can You Help Out 

The Club is looking for volunteers 
to assist with our refresments table at 
the monthly meetings. We’re hoping to 
put together a group of volunteers who 
can take turns with the responsibilities. 

If you can help out, please speak 
to one of the members of the execu¬ 
tive, or someone at the refreshments 
table. It would also be very helpful if 
members brought their own mugs to 
the monthly meetings. This will reduce 
the time other members have to spend 
washing dishes before they can go 
home after the meeting, 

No Camping this 
Spring at Pelee 

A valiant attempt to obtain group 
campsites at Pelee in mid-May has 
failed. All sites had been snapped 
up less than 30 minutes after the 
reservation period opened. Efforts 
are underway to register sites at 
other Lake Erie locations during the 
spring migration period. 
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Delicate Waterfalls on a Blustery Night 


By Brian McHatttie 
and Jocelyn Neysmith 

The two dozen hardy souls who 
braved the first snowstorm of the sea¬ 
son were rewarded with an enchant¬ 
ing talk complete with slides that were 
a feast for the eyes at our December 
Club meeting. Special thanks go to our 
speakers, Jerry and Mikal Lawton for 
riding the GO Train over from 
Pickering, and to Club Program Direc¬ 
tor, Tom Crooks for picking the 
Lawtons up and making the grueling 
two-hour drive from Oakville to RBG 
Centre! 

An author and producer/writer for 
CBC and CTV television, Jerry re¬ 
galed the cozy group with stories of 
the Escarpment waterfalls from 
Niagara to Owen Sound, taken from 
his new book Waterfalls, The Niagara 
Escarpment (reviewed in the Decem¬ 
ber 2000 Wood Duck). 

Jerry began his talk at Niagara 
Falls. He had agonized over whether 
or not to include this much-photo¬ 
graphed landmark in his book as sev¬ 
eral of his friends thought it was too 
cliche. We’re glad he did as one of the 
slides provided a view from the lip of 
the American Falls - a view some of 
us have not yet seen. 

Each of the waterfalls discussed 
were illustrated from different camera 
angles in their splendour by Jerry’s son 
Mikal, a graduate in photographic arts 
from Ryerson. 

As the book review highlighted, 
probably the best part of Jerry’s talk 
was learning about waterfalls hitherto 
unknown to many of us, such as 


DeCew Falls near St. Catharines. At 
this 20 metre drop, the original gristmill 
has been renovated and is producing 
flour and cereals once again. 



Other Niagara Peninsula water¬ 
falls discussed include Rockway Falls, 
Balls Falls, Beamer Falls and little 
known Thirty Mile Creek Falls, an ac¬ 
cessible little waterfall, featuring caves 
under outcroppings of rock. 

Then we were on to home terri¬ 
tory beginning with Mount Albion Falls 
in our beloved Red Hill Creek Valley. 
Jerry told us a story of his youth hiking 
with his Wolf Cub pack through King’s 
Forest to Buttermilk Falls. 

In his words, “I can recall standing 
there and looking up into the sky in 
awe, watching the long ribbons of wa¬ 
ter fall toward me and splash in the 
shiny pool at my feet. It was the first 
waterfall I had ever seen and I was 
enthralled”. It would seem that the 
wonders of the Valley are once again 
responsible for forming a life in cel¬ 
ebration of nature. 

From there, Mikal’s slides took us 
to Tiffany Falls (a real marvel in win¬ 
ter), Sherman Falls, Hermitage Falls 


(yes, there is a tiny falls there), 
Webster’s Falls, and Tew’s Falls (sec¬ 
ond highest falls after Niagara). 

In neighbouring Halton, we learned 
about Grindstone Falls (still known as 
Smokey Hollow, once the site of soot, 
grime and air pollution from a cluster 
of mills) and Hilton Falls. From there 
we moved on to the Cataract of the 
Credit River, Lavender Falls, and then 
up the Bruce Peninsula to the Owen 
Sound area, closing with Jones Falls 
and the last of the great Escaipment 
waterfalls at Indian Falls. The summer 
evening slide of the quiet waters at the 
crest of Indian Falls made one a bit 
warmer on this cold, blustery Decem¬ 
ber night. 

Both during and following the talk, 
Mikal and Jerry provided a discussion 
of the art and science of photograph¬ 
ing waterfalls. Knowledgeable Club 
members discussed film speeds and 
‘f stops with Mikal as Jerry kindly 
signed copies of his books provided by 
Dundas’ Chapman Books. 

One of Jerry’s comments contin¬ 
ues to stick with us. Having traversed 
the length of the escarpment looking 
for waterfalls, he reiterated that the 
Hamilton area probably has more of 
these awe-inspiring landforms than per¬ 
haps any other region in the world. 

He noted that Owen Sound, boast¬ 
ing a mere three waterfalls, makes 
these wonders of nature a central part 
of their tourism strategy. Jerry won¬ 
dered aloud why Hamilton with more 
than 14 waterfalls, does not present 
itself to the world as the “City of Wa¬ 
terfalls” - now there’s an idea! |K 
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HNC Herpetofaunal Atlas Provides Research Data 


A fourth year student in the de¬ 
partment of biology at McMaster Uni¬ 
versity is making use of the Club’s 
herpetofaunal atlas data to study the 
effects of development and human land 
use patterns on the distribution of am¬ 
phibians and reptiles. 

The project is being supervised by 
Dr. Bradley White of McMaster and 
Dr. David Gailbraith, the Botanical 
Conservation Director of the RBG. Dr. 
Gailbraith recently wrote to HNC Presi- 

RBG Programs 

For details, visit RBG’s website 
at www.rbg.ca/programs, or call 
527-1158 x270. Call to pre-register 
at least 10 days in advance 

Winter Eco-Explorations 

with Gord Lewer - Sunday, Febru¬ 
ary 11, 1:30 p.m. Owl Prowling, 
with Barb McKean and John 
Hannah - Saturday, Feb. 17, 7 p.m. 

Painting with Eight: A Pho¬ 
tography Workshop with David 
Galbraith - Saturday, Feb. 24, 2 p.m. 

Botany Below Zero (Winter 
Tree I.D.) with Tyler Smith - Sat¬ 
urday, February 24, 1 p.m. 

An Introduction to Macro 
Photography with William Szegeti 
- Saturday and Sunday, March 3 
and 4, 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

The Naturalistic Garden with 
Frank Kershaw - Sunday, March 4, 

2 p.m. 

Gardening without Chemi¬ 
cals with Dennis Eveleigh - Mon- 
i day, March 5, 7:30 p.m. 


dent Glenn Barrett with the following 
information about the project: 

“Working with Margaret Walton, 
the Geographic Information System 
(GIS) specialist at RBG [and a former 
HNC President], the original Hamilton 
Herp Atlas data (over 14,000 observa¬ 
tions) has been successfully integrated 
into a GIS. 

"Mr. Edwards is now working on 
analyzing the distributions of the am¬ 
phibians and reptiles relative to land 
use patterns, within a circle of 40 km 
radius centred on Dundum Castle in 
West Hamilton, corresponding to the 
original Hamilton Herpetofaunal 
Atlassing project. 

"We also had some kind assist¬ 
ance from the GIS specialist at the 
Ontario Natural Heritage Information 
Centre in Peterborough in this effort. 
The GIS also now includes some land 
use data that we have been able to 
obtain free of charge from various en¬ 
tities.... 


“Mr. Edwards is working with a 
Ph.D. student at McMaster, Aria 
Johnson, who’s whole Ph.D. thesis is 
on spatial analysis of the distribution of 
wolves in Ontario relative to human 
land use patterns, over historical time. 
Ms. Johnson has been a huge help 
already in providing guidance on ap¬ 
proaching the statistics involved.... 

“Cursory visual examination of the 
database in mapped form is very inter¬ 
esting. It’s quite startling to see the 
extent to which the location data fol¬ 
lows the shape of the human-mediated 
landscape, especially roads. 

"Sorting out artifacts (like the fact 
that observers were often driving 
around in cars and therefore tended to 
find animals close to roads) from bio¬ 
logical reality (like the fact that some 
habitats or distribution of species might 
actually follow roads) is going to be a 
significant challenge.” 

We hope to provide a report on the 
results of the research project in a 
future issue of the Wood Duck. 
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Natural Areas Inventory 2000 Documents Rare Fens 


by Tyler Smith 

This past year, the HNC’s Con¬ 
servation & Education Committee 
undertook a field survey based on the 
recommendations of the 1999 Natural 
Areas Evaluation Project (NAEP). 

One of the major findings of the 
NAEP was the existence of some 66 
under-studied natural areas within 
Hamilton-Wentworth. The natural her¬ 
itage value of these areas could not be 
determined because little or no data 
had been collected there. Addressing 
this knowledge gap was identified as a 
regional conservation priority. 

To this end, the Conservation & 
Education Committee secured funding 
from Human Resources Development 
Canada, the Region of Hamilton- 
Wentworth and Canada Trust Friends 
of the Environment Foundation 
(Dundas branch) to cover approxi¬ 
mately half the costs associated with 
conducting field surveys during the past 
field season. 

The HNC covered the remaining 
expenses; special thanks to Treasurer 
Betty Blashill for handling payroll for 
the two researchers, Sam Brinker and 
Kevin Gauthier. The project was ex¬ 
pertly guided and supervised by past 
HNC President Bruce Duncan (Ham¬ 
ilton Region Conservation Authority) 
and HNC member Tyler Smith (Royal 
Botanical Gardens). 

With two biologists working on this 
project, only a portion of the identified 
natural areas could be visited within a 
single season. Of the 66 areas identi¬ 
fied in the NAEP, 20 were given high 
priority for immediate study. Of these 


Conservation & Education 
Committee Update 


sites, permission from landowners was 
given to survey part or all of 18 areas. 
After four months of intensive survey 
work, enough data had been collected 
to recommend 12 of these areas for 
Environmentally Significant Area sta¬ 
tus in the Regional Official Plan, which 
affords some protection in the form of 
planning considerations. 

Perhaps the most significant work 
of the Natural Areas Inventory 2000 
project was the documentation of rare 
fen habitats in the Glanbrook area. 
Within Hamilton-Wentworth region, this 
unusual habitat type was previously 
known to occur only in small patches 
in a single woodlot in Stoney Creek. 
The two new sites were discovered on 
the Haldimand Clay Plain near 
Glanbrook: the Blackheath Woodlot and 
the North Seneca Wetland. 

Fens are wetland communities that 
form in areas with poor drainage. They 
are characterized by the accumulation 
of peat, as the stagnant, low-oxygen 
water limits decomposition of dead 
plant material. 

The Glanbrook fens are home to a 
number of regionally rare species, in¬ 
cluding Highbush Blueberry 
(Vaccinium corymbosum ), Swamp 
Dewberry ( Rubus hispidus), 
Chokeberry ( Aronia melanocarpa). 
Southern Arrowwood ( Viburnum 
recognition). Marsh St. John’s Wort 
(Triadenum fraseri ), Hoary Sedge 
(Corex canescens), and Sallow sedge 


(Car ex lurida). New reports for these 
plants contributed to the nearly 130 
new records of rare and uncommon 
species in the region documented in 
the course of the survey. 

Another highlight was the discov¬ 
ery of possible or confirmed breeding 
evidence for the rare Red-Bellied 
Woodpecker ( Melanerpes cciroliniis ) 
at five new locations. 

Despite these and other exciting 
findings, it is important to note that the 
surveys were by necessity somewhat 
superficial. Most of the land is under 
private ownership, and many landown¬ 
ers would not permit the HNC biolo¬ 
gists access to portions of the areas 
under study. In addition, the project’s 
time constraints permitted only a few 
days for field surveys at each site. 

There are certainly more discov¬ 
eries to be made in these and other 
areas within the region. Even among 
the six sites that were not recommended 
for ESA status, the study recommen¬ 
dations note the need for further work 
to insure that significant features have 
not been overlooked. Some of the 
data gaps identified in this project and 
the previous NAEP will be addressed 
in the upcoming “Nature Counts” Natu¬ 
ral Areas Inventory to be conducted in 
2001 and 2002. 

The full NAI 2000 document is 
available in the Royal Botanical Gar¬ 
dens Library. Club members inter¬ 
ested in this and other Conservation & 
Education projects are welcome to at¬ 
tend Committee meetings. For details 
contact Jen Baker at 905-628-1385, or 
by email at jenbaker@attcanada.ca j|§ 
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Pesticide Linked to 

Scientists have confirmed that ag¬ 
ricultural contaminants absorbed by 
amphibians may be an important fac¬ 
tor in amphibian declines in California. 

A study by scientists at the U.S. 
Geological Survey and the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture indicates that 
organophoSphate pesticides from agri¬ 
cultural areas, which are transported 
to the Sierra Nevada mountains on 
prevailing summer winds, may be af¬ 
fecting populations of amphibians that 
breed in mountain ponds and streams. 

Dramatic population declines in red- 
legged frogs, foothills yellow-legged 
frogs, mountain yellow-legged frogs and 
Yosemite toads have occurred in Cali¬ 
fornia over the last 10-15 years, but no 
single cause for these declines has 
been positively identified. 

Scientists have been especially con¬ 
cerned because many of these declines 
occurred in some of the most seem¬ 
ingly pristine areas, including Yosemite 
and Sequoia national parks. Declines 
have been particularly drastic in the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, which lie 
east of the intensely agricultural San 
Joaquin Valley. 

“While crucial to the agriculture 
industry, pesticides by their very na¬ 
ture can result in serious harm to wild¬ 
life both by directly killing animals and 
through more subtle effects on repro¬ 
duction, development, and behavior,” 
says Dr. Donald Sparling, a research 
biologist and contaminants specialist at 
the USGS Patuxent Wildlife Research 
Center in Maryland. 

“Unfortunately, now there appears 


Amphibian Declines 



to be a close relationship between de¬ 
clining populations of amphibians in the 
Sierra Nevada and exposure to agri¬ 
cultural pesticides.” 

The scientists found proof that pes¬ 
ticides are being absorbed by frogs in 
both aquatic and terrestrial systems 
and suppressing an enzyme called 
cholinesterase, which is essential for 
the proper functioning of the nervous 
system. Modern-day pesticides func¬ 
tion by binding with this enzyme in 
animals and disrupting nervous system 
activity, usually causing death by res¬ 
piratory failure. 

Depressed cholinesterase activity 
also results in reduced activity, unco¬ 
ordinated swimming, increased vulner¬ 
ability to predators, and depressed 
growth rates. Decreased cholineste¬ 
rase activity can indicate exposure to 
certain commonly used pesticides and 
can be harmful to animals. 

Adapted from United States Geo¬ 
logical Survey media release 
(availabe at: http://www.usgs.gov) 
from: Sparling, D.W., Fellers G.M., 
and L. McConnell. 2001. Pesticides 
and Amphibian Declines in Western 
California. Environmental Toxicology 
and Chemistry. 20: in press. §§ 


Species at Risk 

by Joad Durst 

Ministry of Natural Resources 

The Ministry of Natural Re¬ 
sources needs your help. We are 
implementing a provincial Species 
At Risk (SAR) program in Ontario, 
and we are presently gathering back¬ 
ground information on the distribu¬ 
tion of species at risk in the Guelph 
MNR District. 

We recognize that naturalists 
such as yourselves often know about 
rare species in your local area that 
we may not be aware of. For that 
reason, we are asking anyone with 
information about the location of Vul¬ 
nerable, Threatened or Endangered 
species to contact us. 

Special note to birders: We are 
primarily interested in the presence 
of species that breed in this area, so 
we would ask you not to report 
strays or accidentals. 

Please call Kim Smith, Species 
at Risk Biologist, at (905) 562-0041 
(email: kim.a.smith@mnr.gov.on.ca) 
Please indicate the species’ name, 
the exact location where it was seen, 
the approximate year it was seen 
and any other important informa¬ 
tion. If you have a substantial amount 
of information on rare species, Kim 
would be interested in interviewing 
you (and maybe going out on a field 
trip!). 

For information on Ontario’s spe¬ 
cies at risk, check out the following 
web sites: http://www.rom.on.ca/ 
ontario/risk.html; or http:// 
www.mnr.gov.on.ca/MNR/nhic/ 
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Noteworthy Bird Records 


By Rob Dobos 


Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 2000 to September 30: 270. Underlined species or dates require 
documentation by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee. For species marked with all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are 
listed. 

Observers: Barb Charlton (BC), Mark Chojnacki (MCh), Jim Cram (JC), Rob Dobos (RD), Dave Don (DD), Lois Evans 
(LE), Carl Hamann (CH), Mark Jennings (MJ), Jean Johnson (JJ), Bill Lamond (BL), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen 
Lewington (GL), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), George Meyers (GM), Matt Mills (MM), Dave Milsom (DMi), Linda Nuttall 
(LN), John Olmsted (JO), John Sanderson (JS), Bill Smith (BS), Robert Stamp (RSt), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Phill Walker 
(PW), Robert Westmore (RWe), William Wilson (WW), Brian Wylie (BW), many observers (m.obs.) 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the 
migration 

L -last occurrence for the 
migration 

HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum # reported 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

1 st ba. -first basic 


September 2000: 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [RR] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [ HN] 
Halton [HL] 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW] 
Niagara [AT/] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT\ 

Wellington [WL] 


Red-throated Loon#: One on Lake Ontario off Van Wagners Beach [HW] Sep 25 F (RD). 

Common Loon: One off Van Wagners Beach Sep 4 (RD et a!.)', one over Middletown Marsh [HW] Sep 16 (RD); one off 
L.P. Sayers Park, Stoney Creek [HW] Sep 17 (KM). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle Marina [ HW] Sep 1-3 (JJ;KM), and three there Sep 24 (KM et 
a/.)', five juv. at Green Lane Wetland, Paris [RR] Sep 22 (BL). 

Horned Grebe: One off L.P. Sayers Park Sep 17 F (KM). 

Red-necked Grebe: 60 off Shoreacres [HL] Sep 9 (KM); 39 off Rattray Marsh [PL] Sep 11 and 52 there Sep 19-25 (JS). 
Double-crested Cormorant: 19 at Waterworks Park, Brantford [BR] Sep 10 (BL). 

Least Bittern#: One at Dundas Marsh [HW] Sep 30 (RD). 

Great Egret#: Three at Middletown Marsh Sep 3-7 (RD,BC); one at Rattray Marsh Sep 11-25 (JS); one at Hwy 407 
stormwater ponds, Mississauga [PL] Sep 16 (KM); 16 at Dundas Marsh Sep 30 (RD) was likely a record high count for the 
HSA., 

Green Heron: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [AT7] Sep 10 (KM). 

Wood Duck: 40 at Dundas Marsh Sep 30 (RD). 

American W'igeon: Three at Van Wagners Beach Sep 28 (RD). 
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Blue-winged Teal: Two at Van Wagners Beach Sep 4 (RD et al). 

Northern Shoveler: Eight at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Sep 1 (RD). 

Northern Pintail: Five at Van Wagners Beach Sep 28 (RD). 

Green-winged Teal: Birds past Van Wagners Beach: 15 -Sep 2, 20 -Sep 3, 15 -Sep 4, 15 -Sep 25 (RD et al.); 70 at Valley 
Inn [ HL ] Sep 29 (RD). 

Redhead: One f. with four juv. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 1-on (RD). 

Ring-necked Duck: One summering m. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 1-23 (RD); two at Dundas Marsh Sep 30 F (RD). 
Greater Scaup: Two at Burlington Ship Canal [HL\ Sep 27 (RD). 

Lesser Scaup: 25 at Windermere Basin [ HW] Sep 23 (RD,BC). 

King Eider#: The summering female was at Windermere Basin Sep 9 (MCh,LN). 

White-winged Scoter: Four at Van Wagners Beach Sep 2 (RD et al). 

Long-tailed Duck: 13 at Van Wagners Beach Sep 3 (RD et al). 

Common Merganser: Three at Van Wagners Beach Sep 23 (KM). 

Red-breasted Merganser: Two at Van Wagners Beach Sep 2 F (RD et al), and 15 there Sep 25 (RD). 

Ruddy Duck: Eight at Tollgate Ponds Sep 23 (RD,BC,KM). 

Osprey: Two at Valley Inn Sep 1 (JJ), and one there Sep 29 (RD). 

Bald Eagle#: One ad. over Burlington [HL] Sep 24 F (MJ). 

Cooper’s Hawk: One at Cone 5 E of Brock Rd [HW] Sep 5 F (RD). 

Northern Goshawk#: One juv. at Kings Forest [HW] Sep 6 (LE). 

Broad-winged Hawk: 10 over Middletown Marsh Sep 16 (RD). 

Merlin#: One over St. George St, Brantford [#R] Sep 2 (BL); one at Middletown Marsh Sep 16 and one there Sep 24 (RD); 
one at Windermere Basin Sep 24 (DL); two near Caledonia [//V] Sep 30 (RWe). 

Peregrine Falcon#: One at Van Wagners Beach Sep 2 (RD et al); two at Burlington Ship Canal Sep 15 (RD), and one 
there Sep 24 (DL); one over Burlington Sep 27 (MJ). 

Ring-necked Pheasant#: One m. at Middletown Rd N of Cone 4 [HW] Sep 3 (RD,BC). 

Virginia Rail#: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 9 (RD,BC). 

Common Moorhen#: One at Rattray Marsh Sep 9 (MCh,LN). 

American Coot: 30 at LaSalle Marina Sep 23 (KM); three at Smithville Sewage Ponds [M7] Sep 30 (KM). 

Sandhill Crane#: A pair with one juv. at Grass Lake near Glen Morris [WT] Aug 1-31 (fide WW) indicated successful 
breeding. 

Black-bellied Plover: One ad.,three juv. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 4 (RD,BC); four juv. at Van Wagners Beach Sep 24 (KM 
et al); nine at Dundas Marsh Sep 30 (RD). 

American Golden-Plover#: Two over St. George St, Brantford Sep 16 * (BL); one at Rattray Marsh Sep 19 (JS); three 
over Windermere Basin Sep 23 (RD,BC); two juv. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 24 (KM); one at Van Wagners Beach Sep 28 
(RD). 

Semipalmated Plover: Two juv. at Tollgate Ponds (KM) and three at Dundas Marsh (RD) Sep 30. 

Greater Yellowlegs: Four at Tollgate Ponds Sep 1 (RD). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: 30 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Sep 30 (KM). 

Solitary Sandpiper: Two at Valley Inn Sep 23 (KM). 

Spotted Sandpiper: One at Windermere Basin Sep 23 (KM;RD,BC). 

Whimbrel#: One at Tollgate Ponds Sep 5 L (DL,CH). 
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Ruddy Turnstone: One juv. at Van Wagners Beach Sep 23-25 (KM;RD); one juv. at Windermere Basin Sep 23 
(KM;RD,BC). 

Red Knot#: Three juv. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 1-4L (RD;m.obs.). 

Sanderling: 7-9 at Van Wagners Beach Sep 2-28 (RD;KM); 14 at NE Shore of Harbour Sep 9 (KM); nine at Rattray 
Marsh Sep 11 (JS). 

Semipahnated Sandpiper: 15 at Tollgate Ponds Sep 2 (RD et al); 20 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Sep 10 and two there 
Sep 30 (KM); 34 at Windermere Basin Sep 10 and one ad. there Sep 24 (KM). 

Least Sandpiper: 12 at Tollgate Ponds Sep 2 (RD et al); eight at Smithville Sewage Ponds Sep 30 (KM). 
White-rumped Sandpiper: One ad. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 3F-4 (KM;m.obs.); three ad. at Smithville Sewage Ponds Sep 
10 (KM); three at Dundas Marsh Sep 30 (RD). 

Baird’s Sandpiper: Birds at Tollgate Ponds: 2 -Sep 2 (RDe/«/.), 5 -Sep 3 (KM et al), 2 -Sep 24-30 (DL,CH;KM); one at 
Fifty Point C.A. [HW/NG] Sep 10 (KM). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: 40 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Sep 30 (KM). 

Dunlin: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 30 F (RD). 

Stilt Sandpiper: Two juv. at Windermere Basin Sep 9 (KM); one at Rattray Marsh Sep 25 (JS). 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper#: One at Miles & White Church Rds [HW] Sep 1 * (JC); one at Airport Rd E of Hwy 6 [HW] 
Sep 2 (JO); two juv. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 2-9 (DD;m.obs.), and one juv. there Sep 17 L (KM). 

Short-billed Dowitcher: One juv. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 2 F (KM et al.); two juv. at Windermere Basin Sep 10 (KM). 
Common Snipe: One at Smithville Sewage Ponds Sep 30 (KM). 

Parasitic Jaeger#: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: ljuv. -Sep 2 (RD et al.), 3 -Sep 3 (DMi et al.), 6 -Sep 4 (RD et al). 
Jaeger species#: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: 3 -Sep 2 (RI) et al), 1 -Sep 3 (RD et al), 1 -Sep 4 (RD et al), 1 -Sep 
25 (RD), 2 -Sep 30 (BS,JC,PW). 

LONG-TAILED JAEGER#: One juv. off Van Wagners Beach Sep 2 (RD et al), and three ad. there Sep 22 L (BW). 
Black-headed Gull#: One ad. off Van Wagners Beach Sep 22 * (BW). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: Three off L.P. Sayers Park Sep 17 (KM). 

Sabine’s Gull#: Three juv. off Van Wagners Beach Sep 10 * (BS,JC,PW). 

Caspian Tern: Two off Van Wagners Beach Sep 28 (RD); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 30 L (RD). 

Common Tern: 11 off Van Wagners Beach Sep 3 (KM,BL), and 32 there Sep 4 (RD et al). 

Forster’s Tern#: One ad. off Van Wagners Beach Sep 4 (KM,RW). 

Common Nighthaw.k#: One over St. George St, Brantford Sep 17 L (BL). 

Chimney Swift: 12 at Woodland Cemetery [HW] Sep 6 (RD). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird: Two at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby [AG] Sep 30 (GM). 

Red-headed Woodpecker#: One at St. Augustines Cemetery, Dundas [HW] Sep 11 (MM). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: Two at Van Wagners Ponds [HW] Sep 23 F (RD,BC). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 9 (RD,BC); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 30 (RD). 

Eastern Wood-Pewee: Four at Kelson Ave [AG] Sep 3 (RD,BC,DMi); two at Middletown Marsh Sep 9 L (RD,BC). 
“Traill’s” Flycatcher: Two at Kelson Ave Sep 3 L (RD,BC,DMi). 

Least Flycatcher: Six at Kelson Ave Sep 3 (RD,BC,DMi); one at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 23 L (RD,BC). 

Eastern Phoebe: Two at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 23 F (RD,BC). 

Great Crested Flycatcher: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 9 L (RD). 

Eastern Kingbird: One at Middletown Rd S of Cone 5 [HW] Sep 3 L (RD,BC). 
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Blue-headed Vireo: One at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney Creek [HW] Sep 13 F (DL,GL). 

Warbling Vireo: Three at Kelson Ave Sep 3 (RD,BC,DMi); one at Middletown Marsh Sep 9 L (RD,BC). 

Philadelphia Vireo: One at Kelson Ave Sep 3 F (RD,BC,DMi). 

Red-eyed Vireo: Four at Kelson Ave Sep 3 (RD,BC,DMi). 

Purple Martin: Two at Smithville Sewage Ponds Sep 10 L (KM). 

Tree Swallow: 25 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Sep 30 (KM). 

Northern Rough-winged Swallow: 15 at Waterworks Park, Brantford Sep 10 (BL); two at Dundas Hydro Pond [. HW] Sep 
30 L (RD). 

Tufted Titmouse#: One at Rattray Marsh Sep 25 (JS). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 24 F (RD). 

Brown Creeper: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 23 F (RD,BC). 

Carolina Wren#: One pair at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Sep 1-30 (GM); one at Valley Inn Sep 29 (RD); two at Dundas 
Marsh Sep 30 (RD). 

House Wren: One at St. George St, Brantford Sep 29 (BL). 

Winter Wren: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 23 F (RD,BC). 

Marsh Wren#: Six at Dundas Marsh Sep 30 (RD). 

Golden-crowned Kinglet: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 23 F (RD,BC). 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 23 F (RD,BC). 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 6-11 (RD,BC); one at Waterworks Park, Brantford Sep 10 (BL). 
Veery: Three at Kelson Ave Sep 3 F (RD,BC,DMi). 

Swainson’s Thrush: One at Rothsay Ave, Hamilton Sep 14 F (LE); eight at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 24 (DL). 

Wood Thrush: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 24 L (DL). 

Brown Thrasher: Three at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 24 (DL). 

American Pipit: Six at Miles & Airport Rds Sep 1 (JC); one at Windermere Basin Sep 23 (RD,BC); one at Middletown 
Marsh Sep 24 (RD); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 30 (RD); one at Smithville Sewage Ponds Sep 30 (KM). 

Blue-winged Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 1 L (RD). 

Tennessee Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 9 L (RD). 

Northern Parula#: One at Woodland Cemetery Sep 24 (KM et a /.). 

Yellow Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 9 L (RD,BC). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: Eight at Waterworks Park, Brantford Sep 10 L (BL). 

Magnolia Warbler: 15 at Waterworks Park, Brantford Sep 10 (BL). 

Cape May Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 9 F (RD,BC). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One at Valley Inn Sep 6 F (RD). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: 40 at Dundas Marsh Sep 30 (RD). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: One at Valley Inn Sep 29 (RD). 

Pine Warbler: Five at Middletown Marsh Sep 11 (RD). 

Palm Warbler: Six at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 23 F (RD,BC). 

Bay-breasted Warbler: One at Kelson Ave Sep 3 F (RD,BC,DMi). 

Blackpoll Warbler: One at Kelson Ave Sep 3 F (RD,BC,DMi); five at Waterworks Park, Brantford Sep 10 (BL). 
Black-and-white Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 9 (RD,BC). 

American Redstart: Eight at Waterworks Park, Brantford Sep 10 (BL). 
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Northern Waterthrush: One at Waterworks Park, Brantford Sep 10 (BL). 

Common Yellowthroat: One at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney Creek Sep 6 F (DL). 

Wilson’s Warbler: Six at Burlington Ship Canal Sep 5 (MM). 

Canada Warbler: Two at Waterworks Park, Brantford Sep 10 L (BL). 

Savannah Sparrow: 20 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 2 (RD,BC). 

Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow#: Two at Dundas Marsh Sep 26*-30 (JO,RSt;RD). 

Lincoln’s Sparrow: One at Windermere Basin Sep 23 F (RD). 

White-throated Sparrow: 25 at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 24 (DL). 

White-crowned Sparrow: One ad. at Middletown Marsh Sep 29 F (RD). 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak: One at Woodland Cemetery (KM et at.) and three at Van Wagners Ponds (DL) Sep 24 L. 
Rusty Blackbird: Ten at Onondaga Farms [Rtf] Sep 20 F (RD); 120 at Middletown Marsh Sep 29 (RD); four at Smithville 
Sewage Ponds Sep 30 (KM). 

Baltimore Oriole: Three at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 3 L (RD,BC). 

Purple Finch#: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 9 F (RD). 

Please send your bird records for October-December 2000 by Feb 10 to: Robert Z. Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.R.#2, 
Waterdown, Ont., L0R2H2; ph: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca H 

I _____ 


Determining the Future of the Niagara Escarpment 


by Jason Thorne, Coalition on the 
Niagara Escarpment (CONE) 

The province has launched the lat¬ 
est Five-Year Review of the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan (NEP), the provin¬ 
cial plan which has regulated develop¬ 
ment on the Niagara Escarpment since 
1985. Five-Year Reviews are a re¬ 
quirement of the Niagara Escarpment 
Planning and Development Act and 
are a way of evaluating the Plan’s 
effectiveness and updating it to ad¬ 
dress new issues. 

The 2001 Five-Year Review has 
been scoped to examine five emerging 
issues: estate winery developments on 
the Niagara Peninsula, rural tourism, 
signage and billboards, environmental 
monitoring, and intensive recreational 
development in Escarpment parks and 
the status of land trusts. The govern¬ 
ment’s decision to scope this review 


has been supported by the environ¬ 
mental community, and reflects the 
growing consensus that the Plan as-a- 
whole is sound as it is, so “if it ain’t 
broke don’t fix it.” 

There will be numerous opportuni¬ 
ties public input. On January 25 the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission re¬ 
leased Discussion Papers on each of 
the issues being considered in the Re¬ 
view. The public has until March 30 to 
comment on these. After this, the 
Niagara Escarpment Hearing Office, 
an independent body, will hold a public 
hearing. 

Citizens can make a written sub¬ 
mission to the public hearing between 
April 16 and June 6, 2001 and/or make 
an oral presentation when the hearing 
begins July 16. The hearing will last 4- 
6 weeks with dates in St. Catharines, 
Milton, Orangeville and Owen Sound. 


It is vitally important that as many 
voices as possible for Niagara Escarp¬ 
ment protection be heard during the 
public hearing. The Coalition on the 
Niagara Escarpment (CONE) is happy 
to work with any interested groups or 
individuals to help you prepare your 
comments. 

CONE was established in 1978. It 
is a coalition of 26 environmental or¬ 
ganizations including the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club. CONE participated 
in the hearings which gave rise to the 
original Niagara Escarpment Plan in 
1985, and was a full party during the 
first Five Year Review. 

CONE is maintaining a page on its 
web site dedicated to the Review at 
www.interlog.com/~cone. For more 
information please contact CONE at 
(416)960-2008. H 
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Wood Ducks versus European Starlings 


by Don Wills 

Since this newsletter is called the 
Wood Duck, I think it’s about time 
some information on Wood Duck nest¬ 
ing activity in the Hamilton area was 
mentioned. 

Many naturalists are aware of the 
large nestboxes mounted on steel posts 
throughout Cootes Paradise and other 
marshy locations. These highly visible 
nestboxes might have been used by 
Wood Ducks years ago, but are now 
being overrun with European Starlings. 

I have '34 nestboxes set up for 
Wood Ducks in areas south of Hamil¬ 
ton, but have also seen a large in¬ 
crease in starling takeover. Any 
entrance opening larger than the 1.5 
inches in diameter used on Bluebird 
boxes is going to be investigated by 
starlings. 

Wood Ducks check out nestboxes 
on their southern migration in the fall. 
If they suivive the American hunters, 
the birds usually arrive back by late 
March. 

Nesting starts earlier than most 
species but so does the persistent star¬ 
ling. Nestboxes that are hidden, espe¬ 
cially along creeks, seem to be more 
attractive to Wood Ducks, while boxes 
mounted in open ponds are targetted 
by starlings. Monitoring nests over 
water is also quite difficult, and re¬ 
moved starling nests will usually be re¬ 
built within hours. 

At Taquanyah Nature Centre, 
Wood Ducks were using seven of nine 
boxes for years. A typical nest would 
ha've a clutch of Wood Duck eggs 


buried under a pile of straw and junk 
added by starlings. Then the Wood 
Duck would re-nest over the starling 
nest. In 2000,1 observed that the Wood 
Ducks are not coming back to re-nest, 
and are losing the boxes to the star¬ 
lings. 

Screech Owls, which roost in over 
half the boxes in winter, are also keep¬ 
ing some Wood Ducks away in the 
nesting season. As a result, only two 
of seven Taquanyah nestboxes pro¬ 
duced Wood Duck fledglings this past 
year. Along Big Creek a tributary of 
the Grand, Wood Ducks nested suc¬ 
cessfully in four of five boxes with no 
starling competition. 

Many Wood Duck nests this year 
had more unhatched eggs than in pre¬ 
vious seasons. One box that was moni¬ 
tored by a nature photographer 
produced some curious results. 


He watched the female come and 
go to the nestbox, believing that she 
was incubating normally. After the 32- 
day incubation stage, the female aban¬ 
doned the nest. The nestbox was 
opened and there were no eggs shells 
or any sign of young. Apparently the 
female had been sitting on a pile of 
down with no eggs for 32 days! 

Ducks Unlimited assures me that 
the Wood Duck population is stable in 
Ontario, but in one of their own projects 
along Indian Road, 17 of 18 nestboxes 
set out in open ponds were used by 
starlings. The other box attracted an 
American Kestrel. If starlings are al¬ 
lowed to use boxes untouched, their 
fledged young will naturally be looking 
for these starling motels. Unfortunately, 
the wimpy Wood Duck will never be 
able to compete successfully against 
this aggressive, hard-working alien. 


Overwintering Bluebirds 


by Don Wills 

The above normal temperatures of 
the last few winters continued in 1999- 
2000, allowing many Eastern Bluebirds 
in the southern part of the province to 
overwinter successfully. Both males 
and females were observed late in 
December along with an abundant sup¬ 
ply of staghorn sumac. 

Thirty-nine nestboxes checked in 
late February 2000 contained various 
amounts of purple coloured manure 
from bluebirds eating sumac. 

Only three Peterson boxes were 
used, possibly due to the slanted floor. 
Two Coker boxes contained large de- 





posits and 
the standard 
North 
American 
Bluebird So¬ 
ciety boxes 
with the flat 
floor were 
used by the 
rest. 


Leaving boxes open over winter 
can be a lifesaver for bluebirds as long 
as House Sparrows are not found 
nearby. All roosting boxes were lo¬ 
cated near large sumac groves, and 
some of these were the first boxes 
used in the spring. |H 
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Understanding the Implications of Climate Change 


by Don McLean 

The late January release of the 
latest predictions for global climate 
change was truly frightening. The Inter¬ 
governmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) now predicts that average glo¬ 
bal temperatures may rise by up to 5.8 
centigrade degrees during this century, 
nearly double the prediction made in 
the their 1996 report. Note that this is 
the “average” increase. In parts of 
Canada the jump is expected to be 
40% higher and this variation is al¬ 
ready evident in the Canadian north. 
Note also that the average increase in 
global temperatures in the past century 
has only been 0.6 centigrade degrees 
(about 10% of what is predicted in the 
coining century), and we are already 
experiencing changes which are obvi¬ 
ous even to the casual observer. In the 
northern hemisphere, the 1990s were 
likely the wannest decade in at least 
1000 years. 

This is not just another “study”. 
This is the consensus of hundreds of 
climate scientists representing more 
than 100 countries, and was unani¬ 
mously approved by those governments 
after line-by-line consideration. As such 
it is the definitive scientific standard 
that serves to advise government poli¬ 
cies around the world. 

The report also concludes that 
“most of the observed wanning over 
the last 50 years is likely to have been 
due to the increase in greenhouse gas 
concentrations”, and that 75% of these 
have come from the burning of fossil 
fuels. The amount of carbon dioxide in 
the atmosphere is already 31% higher 
than before the industrial revolution 


Book Review 


and is projected to be between 90% 
and 250% higher by 2100. 

HNC members will have a great 
opportunity this month to learn what 
this means for nature in southern On¬ 
tario. Our guest speaker on February 
12 is Heather Auld, an Environment 
Canada meteorologist specializing in 
the impacts of climate change on 
biodiversity in our part of the world. 

Members may also find this an 
opportune time to read Gale 
Christianson’s 1999 book explaining 
how we got ourselves into this pickle. 
Greenhouse: The 200-Year Stoiy of 
Global Warming is a remarkably easy 
read for a subject as complex as this. 
The author uses dozens of lively vi¬ 
gnettes to trace the contributions of 
inventors, scientists, industrialists and 
ordinary folk in creating and starting to 
understand this massive unplanned ex¬ 
periment with our planet. 

The players include James Watt, 
Benjamin Franklin, Charles Darwin, 
Andrew Carnegie, Charles Dickens 
and dozens more. We learn how natu¬ 
ralists noted the early impacts on the 
colouration of moths, the fascinating 
challenges of constructing chimneys, 
and the history of the early oil barons. 

The book is the biography of glo¬ 
bal climate change, written without 
blame or histrionics. With fast-paced, 
personalized and colourful chunks of 
history, it provides an excellent intro¬ 
duction to someone just trying to catch 
up on the problem, as well as a wealth 


of new information for those of us 
who’ve been reading about and wor¬ 
rying about climate change for years. 

It certainly isn’t the only book on 
global warming, and it doesnlt delve 
into first causes, but it is definitely a 
good read on a subject that may domi¬ 
nate the rest of our lives, 

Birding Trophy 

by Lois Evans 

It is time again for interested junior 
and student Club members to submit 
their lists of bird species seen in 2000 
in competition for the Ross Thompson 
Trophy. 

The criteria remain as in previous 
years: (1) All birds must have been 
seen within the 2000 calendar year; 
(2) all birds must have been seen in 
Ontario south of North Bay; (3) the 
observer must not have reached his/ 
her eighteenth birthday in 2000; (4) the 
list of birds seen MUST include the 
date and location of the first sighting of 
each species; (5) the observer’s name, 
address, phone number and date of 
birth must be included; (6) the lists will 
not be returned so observers should 
ensure that they have a duplicate set 
of records; (7) the trophy may not be 
won more than twice by the same 
observer; (8) submissions are to be 
given or sent to the Bird Study Group, 
c/o Lois Evans, 54 Rothsay Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ontario L8M 3G1 by March 
15, 2001. 

The submissions will be vetted by 
a member of the Bird Study Group and 
the trophy will be awarded at the April 
general meeting. p| 
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by Lois Evans 

The meeting on December 18,2000 
with some 45 regulars in attendance 
opened with announcements and 
sightings. A Western Grebe had been 
seen several times in the previous two 
weeks off Jordan Road. A female 
Common Eider, a male King Eider and 
a male Barrow’s Goldeneye had been 
found irregularly off Grays Road/ 
Sayer’s Park during the same period. 

The bird of the month was an Ivory 
Gull found on 17 December in Toron¬ 
to’s Humber Bay (It was subsequently 
seen in the Hamilton area on New 
Year’s Day). 

Club stalwart Gerard McNaughton 
then gave an enlightening illustrated 
talk on the identification of winter 
finches - House, Purple, Pine Siskin 
and Redpoll. 

The special feature of the evening 
was a talk by Brian Henley, special 
collections librarian at the Hamilton 
Public Library and an enthusiastic 
birder, about Thomas Mcllwraith 
(1824-1903), Hamilton’s (and indeed, 
Ontario’s) pioneer ornithologist. 

Coming to Hamilton from his na¬ 
tive Scotland in 1853, Mcllwraith com¬ 
piled a list (202 species) of the birds of 
Hamilton, Canada West which was 


published in 1860. A paper read to the 
Hamilton Association in 1885 became 
the basis of an essay entitled Birds of 
Ontario (317 species) which was pub¬ 
lished the following year. It served as 
the authoritative work on Ontario birds 
until well into the 20th century. 

Following the overview of 
Mcllwraith’s life and his contribution 
to ornithology, Brian concluded by read¬ 
ing excerpts from a few of 
Mcllwraith’s species accounts includ¬ 
ing: 

• the [Northern] Cardinal “a casual 
visitor”; 

• the Passenger Pigeon “which 
seemed to attain their maximum in 
1854” whereupon “vast numbers 
were killed, til, fortunately for the 
birds, a rumour got abroad that eat¬ 
ing too many pigeons caused the 
cholera”; 

• the Snowy Owl “an irregular winter 
visitor to Ontario”; 

• the Blue Jay “the ‘bad boy’ being 
always ready for sport or spoil”; 

• the [Eastern] Bluebird “in former 
years ... amongst our most abun¬ 
dant and familiar birds”. 

Henley’s interesting talk was fol¬ 
lowed by a quiz which has become a 
tradition at our December meeting. The 
chair conducted the quiz which was 
based on the Hamilton area checklists 
and recent articles in the Wood Duck 
by Bob Curry and Rob Dobos. Dave 
Don attained the highest score fol¬ 
lowed by Gerard McNaughton. Tom 
Crooks and Dennis Lewington tied for 
third. A few of the questions included: 

1. How many species are listed on 
the February 2000 checklist of the 


Birds of the Hamilton Area? 

2. What is the latest addition to 
that list? 

3. Who is recorded as having seen 
the most species in the Hamilton study 
area? 

4. How many owl species appear 
on the Hamilton list? 

5. In what year was the first ac¬ 
cepted sighting of House Finch in the 
Hamilton study area? 

(Answers can be found on page 
139 of this issue) 

A social get together over cookies 
and fruit drinks concluded the evening. 
Special thanks to Gwen Lewington 
who acted as hostess for this part of 
the evening, and to all who brought 
cookies and assisted Gwen. 


Winter Bird Hike 
Leader(s) Wanted 

Valerie Ramsay-Brown, mem¬ 
ber of the Rosedale Community 
Council, has contacted the HNC to 
see if the Club could run a “Winter 
Birds Walk” around King’s Forest 
Sunday February 4. 

This hike would be a part of the 
City of Hamilton Winterfest celebra¬ 
tion, and would last approximately 
one hour, with the start time deter¬ 
mined by the hike leader with some 
restrictions (hike has to be conducted 
between 11 am and 4 pm). 

If you are interested in leading 
this hike please contact Glenn 
Barrett, at (905) 525-2142 or Valerie 
at 528-4936. 
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The Wood Duck 


REGULAR MEETINGS 

Monday, February 12 8 p.m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

Climate Change: 

Implications for Southern Ontario 

Heather Auld 

Heather Auld is a meteorologist in the At¬ 
mospheric Service Division ofEnvironment 
Canada. She and a colleague have been 
doing specific research on what will likely 
happen to southern Ontario because of 
global wanning - especially the crises our 
remaining natural areas are facing. The im¬ 
plications may force us to completely re¬ 
think our approach to habitat protection. 

Next Month 

Monday, March 12 8:00 p.m. 

Orangutans: Wizards 
of the Rainforest 

Dr. AnneE. Russon 


SUBMISSIONS 

Wood Duck submissions should be sent 
to: Don McLean, 68-151 Gateshead Cres., 
Stoney Creek,Ontario L8G 3 W1. The phone 
number is (905) 664-8796. You can also e- 
mailthem to: don.mclean^hwcn.org. 


Answers to Bird Quiz 

1.377 species. 2.Heermann’s Gull (which 
wintered in Toronto 1999-2000 and made an 
occasional visit to the Hamilton area). 3. 
The late George W. North (340 species). 4. 
Twelve. 5. 1972 (15 Oct. by Alan 
Wonnington). 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, Febraaiy 19 7:30p.m. 

Location: Canada Centre for Inland 

Waters 

867 LakeshoreRd. 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a dis¬ 
cussion of recent bird sightings, an identi¬ 
fication session and a workshop, film or set 
of slides about some aspect of birding. If 
you are a beginning birder, come out to 
learn more about birds. If you are an expe¬ 
rienced birder, come out to share your knowl¬ 
edge and enthusiasm. 

This month: We're off to Alaska (including 
Atlu) with Glenda Slessor and Bob Curry. 


Sanctuary Committee 

The Sanctuary Committee will be meeting 
on Friday, Februaryl6. The agenda will 
include actions arising from the think tank, 
along with normal business. Formore infor¬ 
mation please call FrankMorley at 905-575- 
0668. 


Welcome to the Club 

The following people have recently 
joined the Club. We welcome these 
new members: 

Nancy and Peter Booker 

Jim Maguire 

Laurel Mclvor 

Lynn Simmons 

Stephen South 

Gwyneth Steinnagel 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Wednesday,February 14 
LOVE IN THE WOODS 

The Nature in Your Neighbourhood kicks 
off with a public meeting at the Hamilton 
Central Library from 7 to 8 pm. In the Valen¬ 
tine's Day spirit, Gordon Lewer will be high¬ 
lighting interesting reproductive strategies 
in nature.Call Laurel at527-l 158ext.512for 
more information. 

Wednesday, February 14 
VALENTINE'S OWL HOOT 

We will start in the parking lot of Rosedale 
Arena at 9 pm (note changed time so partici¬ 
pants can attend the above program) and 
see which species are using Red Hi 11 Valley 
this winter. After the hooting we'll go for 
warm refreshments. 

Thursday, February 15 
WLOEC PUBLIC FORUM 

The Western Lake Ontario Environmental 
Coalition and the Bay Area Restoration 
Council present an open public forum on 
"Government and the Canadian Steel Sec¬ 
tor: Initiatives to Protect Human Health and 
the Environment". H amil ton Central Library, 
Room A, starting at 7 p.m. 

March 1 to May 15 

NIAGARA PENINSULA H AWKWATCH 

Spring can't be faraway! Join the dedicated 
birders at Beamer Memorial Conservation 
Area above Grimsby (just a little west of 
Mountain Road). HNC members can help 
identify the thousands of migrating raptors. 
A south wind produces the best days. 
Contact Mike Street at 648-3737. 


SPECIAL INSERT 

We've included a flyer in this mailing for 
you and your neighbours. Please help us 
popularize the exciting Nature in Your 
Neighbourhood series by posting it at 
work, or a local store where people will 
see it. 
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HNC Board of Directors 

2000-2001 

Executive 


President: 


Glenn Barrett 

525-2142 

Past President: 


Pierre Arnold 

648-2519 

Vice-President: 


Brian McHattie 

540-1094 

Secretary: 


Margaret McFadyen 

627-1034 

Treasurer: 


Betty Blashill 

664-8796 

Directors 


Conservation/Education: 


Jen Baker 

628-1385 

FONRep: 


Ken Hall 

627-1320 

Field Events: 


Heather Wilson 

528-2725 

Membership: 


Jean Stollard 

634-3538 

Program: 


Tom Crooks 

634-1178 

Publicity: 


Roslynne Price 

681-2276 

Sanctuary: 


Frank Morley 

575-0668 

Wood Duck Editor: 


Don McLean 

664-8796 

Co-ordinators 

and 

Representatives 

Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 


Jocelyn Neysmith 


Plant Study Group Leader: 

Jean Stollard 

634-3538 

MailingCo-ordinator: 


Norm Ralston 

383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 


Brian McHattie 

628-5329 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

Lois Evans 


Birding Hotline: 

381-0329 
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Membership Fees 2000-2001 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

30.00 

Honoraiy Life Member 

None 


Please remit to: The Membership Director, Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
P.O. Box 89052, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4R5 


HNC Publications 

i 

Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) 

$60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 

20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 

1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 

1.00 

Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 
the Natural Areas of Hamilton- Wentworth 

Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth 

n ~ - — •• = 

Free 
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